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The Same We little thought dur- 
Thing ing the early summer 
that our October re- 
view would open with a paragraph 
upon the anthracite coal strike. One 
would never have imputed such fatuity 
to the coal barons. That they might let 
the strike drag on for sixty days or so, 
might be believed; but that they would 
actually stand out long enough to inflict 
positive hardship upon the middle class 
was surely not to be predicted. 

And the middle class, that self-satis- 
fied aggregation of dullards who could 
look complacently for five months upon 
one hundred and seventy thousand men 
pleading for a chance to work—and not 
raise a finger, is now lifting its doleful 
wail to Heaven. Its pocket has been 
touched! Alas, what cruelty! Its fur- 
naces and heating plants are adjusted 
for anthracite coal. Bituminous coal 
will choke its flues, and cover its furni- 
ture with greasy soot; and in January 
its grates will be burned out and its 
steam coils will burst. Anthracite coal 
at $25 a ton, and in many places not to 
be had at all. 

Ach, Gott! Dose vicked Coal Baroons! 

Middle class rage is always as amus- 
ing as a vatdeville performance and 
about as intelligent. If ever you kick 
the middle class man and he by any 
accident finds it out, he'll blow your 
head off. 

He is now rushing into print with the 
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unheard-of declaration that the govern- 
ment should take the mines and operate 
them for the people—but without hurt- 
ing anybody. His effectiveness is like 
unto that of Lt. Hobson, the much- 
kissed, at Santiago as described by Mr. 
Dooley : 

“Tll sink t’ ship,” he says, “so the 
hated Castalians can’t get out,” he says; 
‘but I'll lave a place for ’em to get out, 
when they want to get out,” he says. 

His fiercest rage never crosses the sa- 
cred line of law-made private property. 


* 


Middle Class The middle class, 
Wriggling roused from its leth- 
argy by a fierce pain 
in the region of its pants’ pocket, sim- 
ply echoes back with characteristic im- 
patience the impressions made on its 
dull brain by repeated readings of half- 
baked socialist literature. 

It has conceived the idea that public 
ownership of a mine is not anarchy! 
This is a big truth to see through a sil- 
ver dollar. Having conceived this it be- 
gins to bunt around to see what may 
“lawfully” be done. The middle class 
always does things lawfully. It loves 
the law. “It thinks it’s sacred. 

The coal barons don’t care a tu’penny 
damn for the law Why should they? 
They make it. The people they are rob- 
bing cannot enforce the laws that are. 
The Coal Barons are violating the laws 
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and their charters every day they oper- 
ate a coal mine and a railroad together, 
and they know it. A little thing like 
this doesn’t bother them. Laws are for 
their protection, not for their restraint. 

But the middle class never does any- 
thing “unlawfully”; it has been trained 
too well for that; it has hired its think- 
ing done too long to split its brain with 
an innovation. So it recommends “pro- 
ceedings.” 

“What proceedings?” asks the coal 
trust lawyer with an I’m-God’s-attorney 
grin. 

Well, the middle class doesn’t know. 
It has conceived a socialist fact without 
the socialist philosophy. 

However, there’s the “law’’—the law 
of eminent domain. The “guv’ment,” 
egad, shall take ’em and pay what 
they’re worth. 

Then the coal trust lawyer takes the 
middle class aside and makes an agree- 
able talk about “the Constitution.” 

Perhaps his dulcet tones may toll out 
something like this: 


As for action by the federal govern- 
ment, it can only be said that the doc- 
trine of implied powers would have to 
be stretched greatly to warrant an en- 
trance of the national authority into the 
anthracite region as a purchaser or reg- 
ulator of the mines. The general wel- 
fare clause might seem to justify such 
action, but the federal government can- 
not acquire land within the bounds of a 
state for arsenals, forts, etc., save by 
the consent of the legislature thereof, 
and how long the- nation would be in 
gaining the consent of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania to a national control or 
ownership of the coal mines cannot be 
calculated. 


So the middle class finds itself up 
against the Pennsylvania legislature— 
just where the “law” is made. 

This is the Legislature which at the 
adjournment of its last session voted to 
donate all the desks in the chamber to 
the departing members. They took the 
desks home with them. The Capitol 
was too heavy to carry. 

But the middle class has the law— 
and the Coal Barons have the mines. 

There is little trouble in getting the 


law enunciated; any lawyer will do that 
for you—if you pay him. 

That’s his business. 

Sometimes a gratuitous expression is 
forthcoming. In fact the last issue of 
the Central Law Journal (St. Louis) 
says: 

The suggestion for the purchase of the 
mines by the state, we believe to be the 
only practicable solution of those unfor- 
tunate conditions which periodically 
break out in what are known as strikes. 
The cupidity and selfishness of the mine 
operators is aggravated by the fact of 
their illegal combination, giving them an 
unfair advantage over their employes in 
the price of labor, and over the public 
in the price of the necessary commodity 
which they control. In such case the con- 
demnation of the coal mines by the state, 
to be managed for the benefit of the 
public, is clearly a public use justifying 
its exercise under the power of eminent 
domain. 

To this the middle class now shrieks 
amen. 

But how is it going to do it? 

What likelihood that the state of 
Pennsylvania will take any such action? 
It is practically owned by the corpora- 
tions among which the coal companies 
are all-powerful. The two United States 
senators of the state, who have been 
making such a blow about settling the 
strike, are mere creatures of these cor- 
porations and hold office at their will, 
as was clearly indicated when they 
marched bravely into the office of Presi- 
dent Baer of the Reading road the other 
day as if to order a settlement of the 
strike, and met with such a reception 
that they have not opened their mouths 
since. 

The middle class presents the undig- 
nified spectacle of a fisherman inextri- 
cably tangled up in his own net. 

It believes so thoroughly in competi- 
tion that it is being choked with the 
logical competitive result. 

It believes so thoroughly in private 
property in the material resources of 
life that it is now getting its medicine 
in allopathic doses out of a big spoon. 

And even its sacred “law” cannot help 
it out of the mire. 


Dear, dear, what a pity! 
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Meanwhile the strenu- 
ous president has aban- 
doned his _ speaking 
tour (which nobody regrets) and has 
gone back to Washington nursing an 
injured leg (which everybody regrets 
who is human). 

Mr. Roosevelt did not say anything 
worth mentioning. How he could talk 
so much and say so little demonstrates 
the thoroughness if his recent capitalist 
training. Whenever he opened his 
mouth he always used to put his foot 
in it. He doesn’t do that now. 

Even the Chicago Tribune, that great 
newspaper which draws its inspirations 
from its counting-room, was bright 
enough to notice the president’s im- 
provement in statesmanship. It naively 
stated that although everyone would 
sympathize with Mr. Roosevelt in the 
cause of the abandonment of his tour, 
yet the president had really said about 
all he had to say and so no one would 
miss anything. 

The president had said all he really 
had to say before he left Washington. 
For the chief executive of the nation to 
go about making speeches without ever 
mentioning the coal situation—the one 
subject of primest immediate interest 
to the American people—would be an 
insult to any commonwealth which 
boasted a real intelligence. 

We are rather easy, don’t you think? 

The hard coal of Pennsylvania goes 
as far west as the Rocky mountains, 
and is used in many a farm house on 
the Kansas and Nebraska prairies. It 
will not get that far west this winter, 
and among the substitutes finding con- 
sideration on the farm is corn, which 
was burned to quite an extent fifteen 
years or so ago when the price was 
very low. Corn is much higher now, 
but relatively with hard coal it will ap- 
pear quite as cheap now as then. 

Meanwhile Mr. Carroll D. Wright, 
who was sent by the president “to in- 
vestigate” some weeks ago and has been 
under cover ever since, broke out at 


Mr. Roosevelt 
Talks 


Minneapolis last week with some real 
information. 

He admitted that there can be no 
“mutual settlement” of the coal strike. 
“The anthracite strike,” said he, “may 
last three or four weeks longer, and 
then it will collapse. The men will lose. 
There can be no other outcome. The 
railroads never will arbitrate or even 
consent to methods of conciliation. The 
stand has been taken,’ was the plain 
admission, “that if the roads give in 
now, it will mean another strike and 
another fight just before the presiden- 
tial election in 1904. They contend that 
the labor elements will rely on such con- 
ditions to demand and carry new points. 
They insist that, once for all, this shall 
be broken, for they see in it a cleverly- 
laid plan on the part of the labor unions. 
Other big corporations are interested 
for the same reason.” 

This would seem to indicate that we 
are getting down to bed rock. “Other 
big corporations are interested.” 

Is Capitalism really to precipitate the 
final struggle now—right in the middle 
of a Republican administration—Repub- 
lican prosperity? 

It might jar loose a few from their 
old moorings. 

od 


President Baer’s as- 
sumption that the capi- 
talist class is the espe- 
cially privileged of God, has evidently 
not yet penetrated the wilds of New 
York state. 

The fuel famine, with the cold weath- 
er coming rapidly down from _ the 
North, now invites to prayer; and there 
was held the other evening at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., a meeting under the direc- 
tion of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union to petition heaven for the 
end of the coal strike. Special prayers 
were offered, says a news dispatch, 
“that God will move upon the hearts of 
both the operators and the strike lead- 
ers to arbitrate their differences.” This 
movement betrays a singular ignorance 
of the precise situation. The strike lead- 


More Religious 
Manifestations 
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ers have offered from the beginning to 
arbitrate all differences, and they stand 
in that attitude now. The prayer in 
their case was answered before it was 
thought of. As for the operators, while 
a praise meeting might be fitting, a 
prayer meeting cannot but be greatly out 
of place and an intolerable presumption. 
For according to President Baer of the 
Reading road, God has been moving up- 
on their hearts from the outset of the 
struggle, and it is by divine command 
that arbitration is refused. “The Lord 
God omnipotent still reigns” in this busi- 
ness, says Mr. Baer, and the rights and 
interests of the laboring men and the 
rest of us are in the hands of “Christian 
men to whom God, in his infinite wis- 
dom, has given the control of the prop- 
erty interests of the country.” This 
brings the operators under the immedi- 
ate direction of omnipotence, and to pray 
that their hearts may be moved to 
choose some other course from the one 
being followed is evidently like praying 
that God himself will be sorry he did it. 

The idea that God can be switched 
around by importuning him, is a curious 
survival of the dark ages. 

As if the Deity didn’t know his own 
mind! 

A weather-vane God may do for the 
WiC, ls UU, but notrat allerorn the: Coal 
Barons. 

The Coal Barons want an honest God, 
as they want an honest politician—one 
who stays bought. What have the capi- 
talists been building all these beautiful 
churches for if God is going to bolt 
into the ranks of the strikers? 

Doesn’t he appreciate what the Baers 
have so long been doing for him? 


om» 


A fitting contrast to 
the hundred and_ sev- 
enty thousand of the 
working class standing idle waiting for 
the few thousand of the loafing class to 
give its permission to earn an honest 
living, is the antics of this same loafing 
class during the season just closed at 
Newport and Saratoga. 


After us the 
Deluge 


Of Newport, Philip Burne-Jones, the 
English artist, said after his short visit 
to America during the summer: 


Display never was so organized and 
perfected as at Newport. The overwhelm- 
ing extravagance of it all is a new thing 
in the world. It is like the pageant of 
some splendid barbaric dream. The at- 
mosphere of wealth really is oppressive. 
It rather numbs one—produces in a man 
of moderate means a feeling of abject 
poverty, begets a feeling quite as if one 
were trailing about in rags, you know. 
The women, their gowns, their jewels, 
the splendor of these houses—maybe 
Rome saw something like it, or Babylon, 
but surely we have to go back to those 
fabled days to find anything to liken all 
this to. It is a tremendous spectacle; it 
is a colossally sumptuous picture. Their 
clothes are so overpowering, so aggress- 
ive and insistent—a phenomenon, Their 
souls probably are way down somewhere, 
wrapped up, hidden away, buried, but 
one does not easily catch sight of them. 
It is difficult to get at their real selves 
because of their clothes, their gorgeous 
clothes. As a pageant it is gigantic and 
will never be rivaled. 


And while New York people are 
spending tens of thousands of dollars 
for a single evening’s entertainment at 
Newport there are 60,000 children who 
cannot be accommodated this fall in the 
school houses of New York! 

It is unspeakable that men having 
ballots in their hands should permit 
such infamies as glare at one from the 
pages of every daily paper. Newport, 
however, is staid and dignified com- 
pared to Saratoga. 

Writing of Saratoga at the close of 
its “season” a correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post says: 


The gaming and the tumult dies; the 
last of those who make their riches serve 
them pleasures are on their way abroad, 
or to country houses, or to Hot Springs. 
One thousand persons left here on one 
train, 300 of them women, with 2,000 
pieces of baggage. As this was the live- 
liest season Saratoga has had, so this 
special train, departing immediately after 
the race that marked the end of the 
plunging season, was the largest ever 
sent out. Therein is a clew to what ‘‘the 
rehabilitation of Saratoga’ really means. 
It means that it has become the Monte 
Carlo of the United States, favored by 
extraordinary legislation, a place unique, 
for which the state constitution has been 
violated, laws set aside, manners and 
morals blotted out. 

The kind of life that has been lived 
here for the past month is the kind that 
developed in England between the Res- 
toration and the Revolution. Our mod- 
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ern restoration is more raw than that 
of 1660, more crude, lacking grace; but 
altogether this old mineral spa, with its 
dignified history and ante-bellum tone, 
has been turned into a close American 
variation of the Tunbridge Wells of the 
reign of Charles II, when the leaders of 
the mode, the wealthy merchants, the 
gentry, and the “frail and jilting beau- 
ties,”” brought to it all the luxuries and 
vices of London. Constraint was ban- 
ished, familiarity came on short acquaint- 
ance, deep play and intriguing, eating 
and drinking, were the staple amuse- 
ments; from craps to faro, roulette, po- 
nies and stocks, there was nothing you 
could not lay a wager on in Saratoga. 
Great, splendid agencies of Wall street 
brokerage houses were established in the 
best situations; the curative waters were 
slighted except as pick-me-ups after 
champagne; cafes, wine stores and shops 
with the choicest tobacco increased in 
number and opulence; and the small old 
knick-knack and ‘“‘souvenir’’ shops looked 
wonderingly across the street at radiant 
new displays of Broadway and Fifth 
avenue jewelers. ‘‘You did not need a 
marriage certificate,’’ as the natives col- 
loquially observe, to register at some of 
the finest hotels, and ‘‘Ladies’ Entrance’”’ 
in gilt letters as large as those which in- 
dicated the way to ‘“‘Gentlemen’s En- 
trance’ was blazoned on the most public 
place cof the houses where games of 
chance were set. 


To know of such things as this, and 
to know it can never be ended save by 
the slow education of the people, calls 
for new and solemn consecration to the 
work of the socialist cause. The 60,000 
New York children excluded from New 
York schools must be educated by so- 
cialists. Thus they will be the gainers. 

The English Restoration was _ fol- 
lowed by the English revolution; but™ 
the American revolution which is to 
come will be followed by the Restora- 
tion; the first real restoration in his- 
tory; the restoration to the common life 
of its life sources so long drained by 
profligacy in its drunken, careless career 
down the ages. 


Fad 


American Girls It is singular that 
Abroad after a hundred years 


we should again have 
come to the point of supporting the 
English House of Lords with the prod- 
ucts of the American working class. It 
makes the heroic American revolution 
and the imbecile societies organized to 
commemorate it look like thirty cents. 


All those brave battles, Champlain, Ti- 
conderoga, Saratoga, all in vain; all 
that terrible winter at Valley Forge, in 
vain! George III. and his “nobles” 
asked only to live at American expense. 
Subtle Capitalism accomplishes what 
physical force could not do. The Amer- 
ican girl, Capitalism’s most beautiful 
flower, has led us back into English 
slavery. 

In a recent London letter Arnold 
White says: 


I have heard many half humorous de- 
nunciations of the beautiful American 
girl as being the unwitting cause of the 
postponement of all projects of serious 
and rational administrative reforms in 
this country. As an indictment against 
country house life the charge lacks force, 
but there is something in the contention 
that but for the wealth brought into this 
country by the alliance of impoverished 
titled and land owning English with 
wealthy American families the existence 
of the house of landlords would long 
since have been ended. 

Estate after estate would have come 
into the market or been divided up, and 
the natural result of the subdivision of 
the land would have been the destruction 
of the family influence of a _ sufficient 
number of landlords to have insured the 
downfall of the House of Lords. 

If ic was the stupidity of the House of 
Lords that brought about the separation 
of the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, the fair daughters of the United 
States are taking their revenge. No one 
could have imagined that the mainte- 
nance of the House of Lords, our land 
system, the church and the artisocracy 
would have been mainly due to American 
charm supported by American capital, 
but so it is. In the Gibson girl the 
House of Lords has discovered an elixir 
of life. 


So not only does America furnish 
the coin, but she furnishes the new 
blood by which the washed out “nobil- 
ity” may live in its children and con- 
tinue to enjoy its conquest of America. 
The leisure class always finds its level, 
and as soon as America produced its 
contingent of idlers, the mixing process 
began. Lately it has been going on fu- 
riously. 

A new feature in English country- 
house life is the extent to which wealthy 
Americans have themselves become 
hosts. All over England and Scotland 
great historic houses are rented by 
wealthy American citizens who are no 
longer merely guests on that side of 
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the Atlantic, but themselves dispense 
lavish hospitality which is not without 
political effect in strengthening the ties 
between the two countries. It is at 
these country houses that the Gibson 
girl fascinates your modern English- 


man. It is there, not in high heaven, 
that Anglo-American marriages are 
made. 


But the Gibson girl is not alone in 
the amalgamating process. Shades of 
Puritanism, rise from thy grave and 
witness the birth of the, Pilgrim Club! 
The pitcrim Ciub. It is enough to 
make Plymouth rock explode. Of all 
the names which should make the 
American spirit (if there is any shred 
left of it) shriek with derision it is this 
chosen by the new organization “formed 
to bring Americans and Englishmen to- 
gether, through its branches, all over 
the world.” 

The Pilgrim Club was _ formally 
launched at a meeting in London a few 
weeks ago, which elected Lord Roberts, 
the commander-in-chief, honorary presi- 
dent, and Lieut.-Gen. Lord Grenfell, 
“Dr.” Chauncey M. Depew and Captain 
Hedworth Lambton, commander of the 
royal yacht Victoria and Albert, vice- 
presidents. Lord Grenfell presided. 
Letters in support of the movement 
were read from Sir Henry Irving, Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, the high 
commissioner of Canada, Lord Alver- 
stone, the lord chief justice of England, 
Lord Rothschild and J. D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr. 

That little Johnny Rockefeller, Jr., 
should put in his oar is eminently proper 
and fit, for who knows how many 
Americans he will own, body and soul, 
some day? As long as the American 
producing classes insist on denying 
themselves comforts of life which their 
toil creates, turning them over to pri- 
vate capitalists, Mr. Rockefeller is as 
competent to represent them as anyone; 
that is, so long as he is not objection- 
able to Mr. Morgan. One cannot help 
thinking that the Hon. “Dr.” Depew 
must see the humor of calling this ag- 


gregation the Pilgrim Club even if the 
English members escape it. 


»* 


Certainly the English 
are the most humorous 
people (in their way) 
of any race under the sun. Who but 
an Englishwoman would think of set- 
ting herself up as a spectacle at three 
pence a peep! Yet this is what Lady 
Raglan has done. In the last of August 
Lady Raglan had published this adver- 
tisement: “In aid of the Cottage hospi- 
tal, Lady Raglan will be on view in 
her coronation robes, coronet and 
medal, from 5 to 7 p. m. Admission, 3 
pence. Tea tickets, 3 pence.” Think of 
it! But it’s impossible! It sounds like 
a dime museum announcement—but it 
wasn’t. It was a serious reality, and 
the crowds that rushed to the house at 
Beckenham that Lady Raglan had taken 
for the season, were rewarded by a 
sight of her ladyship standing on the 
lawn with her coronet securely pinned 
on her head, her diamond ornaments, 
among which “the medal” had a con- 
spicuous place, displayed upon her am- 
ple neck, while a long train of red vel- 
vet and ermine trailed behind her on the 
grass. And all for three pence. One 
was free, no doubt, to walk around and 
around this glorious object, viewing it 
as critically as one chose from all sides, 
and, of course, free to comment, since 
one had paid three pence for the privi- 
lege. But there was more to it than 
this. Behind her was her Chippendale 
coronation chair, and in the drawing- 
room one could gaze upon. the red- 
bound books used in the service. Then 
as to souvenirs of the occasion, there 
was the cup of tea for three pence, her 
ladyship’s children sold buttonhole bou- 
quets (at what price it is not said, but 
probably at bazar prices) on the lawn, 
and it was discreetly whispered round 
that Lady Raglan had had her photo- 
graph taken just before the populace 
were admitted to the grounds, and wist- 
ful ones might order them at a guinea 


English Humor 
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each. Cheap for the privilege! One 
young American girl went away su- 
premely happy, having secured Lady 
Raglan’s autograph on a box-cover for 
four shillings. Lord and Lady Harris 
were so moved by the success of this 
show, that they exhibited their corona- 
tion robes at a bazar at Belmont, in 
Kent, with stupendous success, so the 
society papers say. 

It is a wonderful blessing to be able 
really to take oneself so seriously as 
to allow one to stand up in trumpery 
robes and be gaped at by the middle 
class mob without loss of dignity. The 
Raglans have surely earned the right 
to have a frowsy coat named after 
them. 


* 
Lady Florence Mr. Burke allowed 
Dixie that you could not 
bring an _ indictment 


against a whole nation, and if Scotland 
is part of Britain there is a woman at 
Glen-Stuart, who is also one of the 
nobility who can be set over against the 
Raglans for the redemption of our 
British cousins. 

Lady Florence Dixie seems to be a 
person free from most of the conven- 
tional illusions. It is reported that she 
has taken up the cudgel so valiantly in 
behalf of the workers of England as to 
bring down upon her head the serious 
displeasure of her family. As long ago 
as July she indited a personal letter to 
President Roosevelt on a subject in 
which he might well interest himself. 
This letter got into some of the Eng- 
lish papers, but the American press 
failed to find it out—or perhaps the 
president thought it hardly worth 
while. The waste-basket at the White 
House seems large enough to hold a 
good many communications from wo- 
men. Likely it is because they can’t 
vote. It does make a difference—sort 
of. 

Here is what Lady Dixie wrote to 


the president: 
Glen-Stuart, Scotland, July 16, 1902. 
Dear Mr. Roosevelt.—You are a man 
and I am a woman. You are President 


of the vast republic, which calls itself 
“The land of the free!” and I am but a 
free lance, wandering over my country, 
the earth, and seeing evervwhere and on 
all sides barbarities tolerated and sanc- 
tioned by laws the creation of your sex. 

May I draw your attention to one of 
these barbarities? It is the shocking and 
inhuman toleration of child labor in 
America, in which children, little more 
than infants, toil for long, long hours 
daily and nightly in order to line the 
pockets of monstrosities called million- 
aires, who have become such on the 
daily drudgery of the poor, in which 
thousands of children of tender age are 
included. Think of it! While you are 
resting in a comfortable bed, while those 
you love are enjoying the luxury of rest, 
thousands of mere mites are toiling hard 
all day, and some all night, in the mills 
and commercial shambles of the poor 
wherein the millionaires hatch their 
golden hoards. Do you realize it? Do 
the seething population of America re- 
alize the horrible slavery they are per- 
mitting to exist in the land of the free? 

Land of the free, indeed! Land of 
greed and grab I would rather call a 
country which in the twentieth century 
permits such a system of barbaric slav- 
ery to exist. In this country, in old lag- 
behind Britain, such things existed one 
hundred years ago, but even we have 
banished that crime, while America still 
nurses it in its bosom. Will you not 
end it? Will you put forth your great 
power and influence to strike down this 
hideous and disgusting and selfish prac- 
tice? What else is it but a most horri- 
ble form of slavery? 

Dear Mr. Roosevelt, its victims are 
dumb. They are as helpless as those 
poor tortured vivisected animals are, 
whom your noble physiologists annually 
sacrifice upon the altar of vivisectional 
research, They are as bound and help- 
less as are the poor dumb animals I refer 
to, whose mute sufferings are unheeded 
by a hurrying, scurrying, gold-grabbing 
world, intent on coining the metal which 
its members cannot take away with 
them when they step forward into The 
Great Unknown. The dumb slaves I ap- 
peal for are little children—children who 
never asked to be born, and to whom at 
any rate we owe the right of freedom. 
Call to your aid the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and ask it for a few statis- 
tics, and if your blood does not turn cold 
you are less than human. 

Speak out, then from the great posi- 
tion you occupy. Of what use to be a 
sovereign, be it spelt Monarch or Presi- 
dent, if not to use the influence you pos- 
sess for good? Is the cult of gold the 
only object of life? Is love and kindness 
never to know existence, or to helv in 
governing mankind? As a woman, I ap- 
peal to you to raise your voice against, 
and use your influence to put down this 
horrible slavery, which is a disgrace and 
a crime unspeakable. 

Long ago the North fought the South 
to end the negro slavery; yet a slavery 
more repulsive is allowed to reign on in 
your Southern states to attract your 
Northern dollars! Almighty dollar! And 
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the country who tolerates this professes 
to be Christian, and pretends to be 
shocked when the freethinker laughs at 
the Christian and his deeds. What im- 
perial humbug! 

Once more as a woman, as a human 
being, I appeal to you to speak out, and 
try and end this ghastly slavery. Horri- 
ble as is ceaseless toil of the adult poor, 
it bears no measure of comparison with 
America’s Giant Crime—‘‘The ceaseless 
daily and nightly slavery of little chil- 
dren.’’ Sincerely yours, 

Florence Dixie. 


This letter must have seemed very 
impertinent to the president, coming 
just as he was preparing his speeches 
for his recent trip. In none of his pub- 
lic utterances is there any reference to 
the subject that moves Lady Dixie so 
deeply or any indication that he consid- 
ers child labor either disgraceful or in 
any way discreditable to our enviable, 
commercially prosperous nation. Per- 
haps as he had to get away from Wash- 
ington to find out that the people really 
needed coal, he will have to take a 
trip through the south to find out that 
there are little children really at work 
in the cotton mills. 


* 


And all this time we’ve 
clear forgotten Porto 
Rico, whom we so 
gloriously and strenuously “freed’— 
that is we would have forgotten her if 
it were not for the troublous problem 
of immigration. On this subject our 
“statesmen” have made a record that 
should give them a unique place in 
history. 

The immigration laws of the United 
States have been extended around Porto 
Rico as against foreign countries and 
around the United States as against 
Porto Rico. We include the island 
within these laws and we exclude it. 
Aliens entering Porto Rico from Eu- 
rope are subject to inspection, head tax 
and exclusion as if entering a port of 
the United States; and the Porto Rican 
coming to the United States is subject 
to the same treatment, as if arriving 
from a foreign country. Thus by vir- 
tue of a recent order of the treasury 
department, treating the people of “our 


Then there’s 
Porto Rico 


colony islands” as foreign to the United 
States in respect to immigration as 
European aliens, does the muddle 
deepen over the political status of these 
people. 

The act of congress makes the people 
of Porto Rico citizens only of that 
island, but entitled to the “protection” 
of the United States, and now the be- 
fuddled supreme court is to determine 
whether, under the constitution, the 
American government can claim the 
allegiance of a people while denying the 
privilege of citizenship. 

If the august aggregation of fossils 
tangles up this immigration matter as 
ingeniously as it did the tariff cases 
they will have to turn several back 
somersaults to unravel the snarl. 

The contemptible meanness of the 
policy adopted by America all through 
the annexation business cannot fail to 
inspire all honest persons with disgust. 

Holding the Porto Rican to Ameri- 
can allegiance while denying citizen- 
ship, and admitting his commodities to’ 
the United States as from a part of the 
United States while admitting the 
Porto Rican himself only as from a for- 
eign country—this is a practice which 
outrages common sense as badly as it 
does common decency. 

The people of Porto Rico will not be, 
long in finding out, that the island will 
receive no particular attention from the 
people of this country or from its gov- 
ernment until such attention can be 
compelled through the admission of the 
Porto Ricans to a part in the govern- 
ment of the United States.. Unless 
they have representatives in congress— 
which privilege is now denied them— 
no one ever will think of them—except 
the capitalists who go there for the 
purposes of exploitation. 

The attention of the United States 
government is monopolized by those 
who can compel it, and only those. The 
legislation of congress is the resultant 
of conflicting capitalistic self-interested 
forces which find voting representation 
there. This is admitted as a practical 
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certainty at every step in our repre- 
sentative system of government; and 
when a representative system of gov- 
ernment comes to deal with an unrep- 
resented dependency, the latter will re- 
ceive only such attention as there is to 
spare after the pulling and hauling of 
represented localities and interests is 
over, which is to say, none at all. 


Random Notes from the 
Strike Field 


(Fellowship Correspondence of John Spargo) 


“We've been out for four months, and 
are good for twelve months longer!” 


This defiant motto which I read upon 
one of the crudely painted banners in 
the Labor Day procession at Pittston, 
Pa., may be said to fairly represent the 
spirit of the bulk of the striking miners 
in the Wyoming valley. After four 
months the spirit of the men is as firm 
as ever, and great as are the odds 
against them, it is by no means certain 
that their’s is a lost cause. 

One thing is quite certain. President 
Baer, who labors under the delusion that 
he has been appointed to the position of 
confidential agent of Divine Providence, 
which Kaiser Wilhelm of Berlin has so 
long regarded as his sinecure, little 
thought sixteen weeks ago that breaking 
the United Mine Workers’ organization 
would prove such an expensive and 
tedious undertaking. 


That such was the operators’ aim is 
clearly apparent. Above all else they 
decline to recognize the Union. They 
want to “deal with the individual work- 
er.” They managed that in 1870 and 
broke up the strike, and again in 1877. 
But “the charm will not work any more, 
begad,” as the old Irishman said at the 
Pittston meeting. The men know that 
to go individually to the boss means 
servitude or victimization, and they will 
fight to the last ditch “for the Union.” 
Replying to Mr. Abram S. Hewitt’s 
charge that it was a strike to foster 


Mitchell's personal ambitions, an old 
miner said to me: “It’s only when John 
Mitchell spells U-N-I-O-N that we fight 
for Mitchell.” And, speaking of Mitch- 
ell, let me say that the devotion of all 
classes to their chosen chief is simply 
wonderful. Miners old and young of 
many races, miners’ wives and _ little 
breaker boys, all speak of him in terms 


of endearment. 
x kK x 


And O, those breaker boys! Such 
wee little fellows there were in the pro. 
cessions at Wilkesbarre (of which I 
had only a glimpse) and at Pittston. 
“Do those little chaps really work?” I 
asked Duke as a group of them filed past 
our carriage: “Why, they look only 
nine, or ten, at most!” 

“Aye, they work at the breakers,” he 
said, “and some of them down below, 
too.” 

One of the officers of the Union, a 
Pole, struck the right note at the meet- 
ing as he declared in broken faltering 
English: “It’s not so much wages we’re 
after in organizing. We want to stop 
sending our little girls into the factories 
and our boys into the mines. Child la- 
bor must go!” 

* * x 

Socialist speakers were everywhere in 
the strike region on Labor Day. By the 
agitation of the past four months, the 
confidence of the trade unions, has been 
secured. We did not impose ourselves 
upon them, but were present at their 
earnest invitations in each case. How 
many of us there were speaking in dif- 
ferent tongues in the various districts 
I don’t know. But from every point I 
seemed to hear of Socialist speakers 
winning the laurels of the platform for 
themselves, and, above all, the confi- 
dence of the workers as a groundwork 
for the success of their cause. 

ae a 

Some of the papers have been pub- 
lishing terrible stories of suffering 
among the families of the strikers, and 
the feeling has grown that victory is 
practically impossible. Stories of babies 
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dying from hunger; of mothers too 
weak to nurse their new born children 
because of starvation; and of bodies ly- 
ing without burial, have gone the rounds 
of the “yellow journals.” But they are 
not true. There is no apparent suffer- 
ing beyond what is usual in normal 
times. I asked scores of men, and not a 
few women, about these tales and they 
laughed them to scorn in most cases. 
In the other cases anger took the place 
of ridicule, and the authors of these 
tales of suffering came in for a good 
deal of denunciation. “We're having five 
meals a day,” and “We’ve not gone hun- 
gry yet, Mr. Baer!” were among the 
mottoes inscribed upon the banners in 
the Pittston parade. 

From all I saw and heard, I am con- 
vinced that there is little, if any, un- 
usual suffering yet among the families 
of the men. Relief funds are being ju- 
diciously distributed, and, above ll, 
there has been the careful preparation of 
the men themselves. One man I saw 
on Labor Day looking so very poor that 
I thought I’d ask him about how things 
were. “Tell me,” I said, “is it true that 
there is a lack of food for the women 
and children?” He pulled his pipe from 
his mouth, and a cake of tobacco from 
his pocket. “Think I’d have ’bacca if 
the missus and kids didn’t have bread?” 
he said scornfully. “I guess not,” he 
added. 

“Paper, Sir? Platt says the strike 
will end in two weeks; paper, Sir?’”— 
Platt may be right, but “I hae ma 
doots!” 


The God “Overall” 


By Prof. John Ward Stimson 
They tell me there’s a mighty God 
Who frames and guides celestial plan, 
Inspires the seed in every clod, 
And beams through face of every man. 


Full well I know that this is true. 
But thou—O fool, who’er thou art, 
Dost thou suppose He dwells in you 
When thou hast driven Him from thy 
heart? 


When cold and proud thou passest by 
His Likeness in thy fellow man, 
And searest thy soul ’gainst human sigh, 
And blink’st thy eye—from sad or 
wan? 


Take off thy furred robe of pride 
And share thy coat with him who 
plods, 
For in that honest soul He hides! 
There lives the “likeness” of the 
gods! 


The Christ bent down his bruised head 
And washed His foul disciples’ feet; 

Hast thou been better born and bred, 
And is sleek sloth for thee more meet? 


Go, loose the chain and lift the goad 
From toiler whom your task appalls! 

He stoops to bear your shirked load— 
That humble God in “Overalls.” 


The Individual and the 


Movement 
By Courtenay Lemon 


As the socialist movement grows 
larger and more powerful, men of more 
than average ability and men who have 
some local prominence will be attracted 
to it, and many of these men will doubt- 
less expect some special consideration 
or honor from the movement. 

This question of how much consider- 
ation should be shown to individuals of 
place and prominence has already arisen 
in the cases of several men who have 
become socialists while holding offices 
to which they were elected as the candi- 
dates of capitalistic political parties and 
who have desired to become members 
of the Socialist Party and at the same 
time retain office until the expiration of 
their terms. Each of the individuals in 
question has probably been sincere in 
the belief that his office and the pres- 
tige attaching to it could be used to 
serve the movement, and that the party 
should recognize his good faith and abil- 
ity by making an exception in his favor 
and granting him membership before the 
termination of his office, in consideration 
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of his future allegiance to the Socialist 
Party alone. Nevertheless, the party 
has wisely ruled that no one holding 
office under a political party of the cap- 
italist class can become a member. As 
the party gains in political power dis- 
credited politicians and spoilsmen, who 
cannot comprehend the fact that there 
is no field for their operations in a party 
of class-conscious workingmen, will 
doubtless seek refuge in our ranks; and 
now is the time to draw the line. 

But this question is not only one of 
individual sincerity; it is a question 
touching the very nature of the move- 
ment—for the movement is above and 
superior to any individual—and as such 
a question it provides a text for a gen- 
eral consideration of the relation of the 
movement to individuals. 

No man fully understands the spirit 
of the Socialist movement who expects 
special consideration from it, who thinks 
he should receive special honor for join- 
ing it at a sacrifice, or who is not willing 
to sacrifice everything for it. 

The Socialist movement is different 
from all movements which center about 
the personality of some great leader. 
The Socialist movement does not de- 
pend on leaders; it makes leaders. The 
Socialist movement, whether in its local 
or national manifestations, is not a 
movement created by leaders, great or 
small; it is the movement of a class 
impelled forward by economic evolution. 
The source of the Socialist movement 
is not personality; its source is a social 
source, a class source, an economic 
source. For this reason the movement, 
even where it is smallest, is greater than 
any man or any set of men. Leaders 
may come and go, but the movement 
goes on forever, and cannot swerve an 
inch to the right or the left for any in- 
dividual. The individual cannot make 
terms with the movement; he must come 
to the movement on its own terms, he 
must surrender himself completely to 
the movement, must merge his own 
personality into the collective force of 


the movement. 


The movement demands everything 
from the individual and gives nothing 
until he has first given himself com- 
pletely to it. But in giving all to the 
movement the individual gains every- 
thing—an understanding of human life 
for the first time, the joy of the fight, 
the content that is found in discontent, 
the peace that is found in battle, the 
consciousness that as part of an irre- 
sistible force into which he has merged 
himself he is greater than he could ever 
have otherwise been, the solace of so- 
cial being, the widened consciousness 
that comes of being merged in some- 
thing greater than himself; thus the 
individual finds his individuality by los- 
ing it. 

Every movement which centered 
around the personality of a leader has 
died with that leader. Bellamy, Henry 
George, John Swinton are now but 
names; like a line drawn in the sand, 
like a ripple in the ocean, they have 
left no trace. At the time when their 
following was largest, the party of So- 
cialism was so small that they were un- 
willing to merge their individuality in 
it. That party is now a great army 
growing in numbers and power every 
day as it marches on to victory. And 
that fragment of this same party that 
centered itself in a leader is now in 
process of dissolution. A movement 
that is builded on a personality is 
builded on sand; a movement that is 
builded on a class is builded on a rock 
of adamant. The movement that grows 
around an individual is a passing delu- 
sion; the movement that springs from 
a growing class is an irresistible force. 

The Socialist movement will never, 
can never compromise itself for indi- 
viduals. Though a man should come 
to the movement with the pen of a 
Shakespeare, the force of a Hercules, 
and the oratory of a Demosthenes, he 
must merge himself completely in the 
movement, must not expect adoration 
from it, must consider himself infinitely 
less than it or any section of it. 

The Socialist movement must neces- 
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sarily have leaders, but the movement 
makes the leader, not the leader the 
movement. And the leader must be of 
the movement, not over it. And_ be- 
cause the Socialist movement is a demo- 
cratic movement, because it is an irre- 
pressible class movement, because it is 
a social movement which transcends all 
individuals, for that reason it cannot 
be betrayed; for that reason it will pre- 
vail. 


Ballad of the Shop Girl 


Unsigned Poem in the New England Printing 
Trades Journal 

The wolf of poverty follows me on 
Through the dingy streets of town; 

So close beside, that his shaggy hide 
Might almost brush my gown; 

And after him thrust, the wolves of lust 
Come eager to drag me down. 


And body and soul have a scanty dole 
From the pittance that I earn; 
And cold as the breath of the wind of 
death 
Are the lessons that I learn; 
With a pitfall dug for my weary feet 
And a trap at every turn. 


And ever a tempter is near at hand 
To lure with a Judas kiss, 
And lead me away if be led I may 
To the depths of that black abyss,- 
Where in serpent guise old memories 
rise 
And over the fallen hiss. 


I never may know surcease from woe, 
But I know of fortune’s frown; 

I am one of a score of thousands more 
Who toil in the cruel town; 

And the wolves of lust and poverty 
Are waiting to drag us down. 


And the Christ that the Bible teaches of 
For only men did die; 
Or He else would heed in this dreadful 
need 
My bitter, despairing cry; 
And the Creeds alway for the heathen 
pray 
And the Christians pass me by. 


And many and fast the days whirl past 
While early I work and late; 

And around my path for the aftermath 
The basilisk watchers wait; 

And civilization bids me choose 
The grave, or a harlot’s fate. 


And I dread the light of to-morrow’s 
dawn 
And the weight of the future years; 
My life is blurred by a hope deferred 
And my heart is numb with fears; 
And my eyes that rise to the sullen skies 
Are wet with a woman’s tears. 


Alone I walk where the specters stalk 
In the roar of the mighty town; 
Oh! God, for a knight to aid my flight 

Of high and pure renown! 
Is there never a man to lift me up 
Where myriads drag me down? 


Socialism and Morals 


BY JOHN SPARGO 


Often, when I avow myself a Marxian 
Socialist, I am rebuked on account of 
my “barren materialism.” “You cannot 
afford to ignore the moral aspects of 
this problem,” said a man who is a 
church deacon to me. 

“T agree,’ I answered. 

“Tf you Marxian Socialists should 
ever succeed,” said a doctor of divinity 
to me the other day, “the young would 
receive no moral instruction. And what 
would a world without morals be: like?” 

“Hell; as at present,” I answered. 

“You must have the love of Christ 
in your heart; that is the only way to 
solve the social problem,” said a stout 
pot-bellied Assemblyman at a meeting 
where I spoke. 

“That ye love one another is the 
love of Christ,’ I answered. 


* * * 


I saw little children of ten years of 
age drag themselves, O! so wearily, 
from the factory owned by the man 
who is a church deacon: “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me,” I 
said. 

The doctor of divinity spoke next day 
to a company of boys and urged them 
to become soldiers. He bade them go 
forward in the name of Christ to do 
their fellows unto death: ‘I am come 
that ye might have life’,’ I murmured; 
and before me was the vision of a 
cross. 

In the State Assembly, the stout, pot- 
bellied Assemblyman voted Nay upon a 
measure demanding the abolition of 
child labor, and then voted Yea upon 
the granting of a million-dollar fran- 


chise to a corporation. I turned away 
with loathing: “ ‘Love worketh no ill’,” 
I cried. 

eee ek 

In the Italian city of Reggie Emilia 
the Socialists were victorious; I thought 
of the children and of the words of the 
doctor of divinity. 

“What will they do for the children?” 
I asked. 

And the answer soon came: “They 
have given care to the physical needs 
of the children, to their minds, and to 
their moral well-being. They have giv- 
en them these commandments to guide 
them aright: 

“Love thy schoolmates, for they will 
be your co-workers through life. 

“Love knowledge, the bread of intel- 
lect; cherish the same gratitude toward 
the teachers as toward thy father and 
mother. 

“Make every day thou livest the occa- 
sion for some good and beneficial deed; 
always sow the seeds of kindness. 

“Flonor good men and true women, 
esteem all men as equals, bend thy 
knees to no one. 

“Do not bear hatred to anybody, don’t 
insult people. The word revenge shall 
not be in thy vocabulary, but stand up 
for thy rights and resist oppression. 

“Do not be a coward. Stand by the 
weak, and respect and love justice. 

“Remember that all goods of this 
world are the product of labor. Who- 
ever takes the good things of this world 
without giving their equivalent in labor 
robs the diligent of their just dues.” 

My heart was glad as I read these 
commandments. “Reason and Right- 
eousness are one,” I said. 
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viously taken everything else) he 
met face to face a Christian (which does not happen twice in a 
hundred years.) 

The Christian asked if he might make so bold as to teach the 
Atheist the religion of the Nazarene, and the Atheist (who was minded 
that he had an engagement to dine the next day and had once heard 
the first half of a Methodist prayer) replied that he might if he had the 
brevity and wit to do it while he stood on one foot. 

The Christian, overjoyed, said he could do it. He stood on one 
foot and said: ‘“Do nothing to another that you would not have 
another do to you.” 

‘Cheer up.” cried .the..Atheist, ‘1 believe that, -onkze_ J] dont 
profess it.” 


The test of the sincerity of a belief is not what we profess but 
whether we are prepared to act as if it were true. 

To profess a religion the fundamental tenet of which cannot be 
followed in any given social order must result in one of two alterna- 
tives: one must become a hypocrite or one must become an opponent 
of such social order. There is no middle ground; one must be either 
content to profess a thing he does not practice or he must burn 
ardently for social conditions under which he may practice the thing 
he professes. 

To call oneself a Christian and not to seek with all ones might to 
overturn the private ownership of the sources of the common life is to 
write HYPOCRITE upon ones forehead. 

Nothing in life can compensate for the loss of honesty of soul. 


“ Better from the sheer mountain-top 
Ifeadlong thy ruined body drop; 
Better appease the serpent’s ire 
With thy right hand; or in the fire 
Behold thy riven members tost, 
Than once thy mind’s integrity were lost.” 
16 


Those Who Are Found Out 


BY W. E. 


MC DERMUT 


The kingdom of good people is composed of those whose transgressions 
have not yet been published. —F. H. W. 


Recently I visited the penitentiary at 
Joliet. To the inhabitants of that prison, 
individually and collectively, I owe an 
apology for making a spectacle of their 
misfortunes. 

Think of the inexpressible vulgarity 
of it! Four times a day visitors are ad- 
mitted, at 25 cents apiece. It takes about 
an hour to make the tour. There were 
200 people at the gates when I went in, 
so the receipts must have been $50 for 
that hour. It seems to me that those 
who furnish the show ought to get the 
gate receipts. 

But why should any one want to go 
through the penitentiary? You can see 
the same kind of machinery elsewhere; 
you can see iron bars, and if you hunt 
long enough you can find fairly clean 
shops. Only in a state prison, however, 
do we get the combination of clean 
grounds, white-washed and sweet-smell- 
ing walls, smooth faces, clipped hair 
and uniforms. 

I expected to find a thousand hideous 
mugs. On the contrary, the average ap- 
pearance was good, while there were 
some attractive faces. Not many aver- 
age men would be improved in appear- 
ance by having smooth faces and 
cropped hair. An imperial is a godsend 
to many a man who wears it as Napo- 
leon III. did, to conceal a deficient chin. 

One pleasant feature of our trip I re- 
member: We were not permitted to go 
into the women’s department. No doubt 
we would have gone there if allowed, 
but were restrained from inflicting that 
crowning enormity. 

The capital offenders were not there. 
Some of them had been or were waiting 
to be hanged at home, while the rest 
had been elected to go to the capital at 
Springfield or Washington. Crime, you 
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know, is really a matter of degree, not 
exactly of kind. A railroad company 
may steal a highway, but a poor man 
must not take a basketful of coal from 
the right of way. You may hold up an 
entire community, as the corporations 
are now doing in Chicago, but you must 
not hold up a single individual. 

There was a contrast between the neat, 
quiet, unstriped gray clothes of the col- 
onists at Joliet and the clothes of the 
steel workers at the plant a few hun- 
dred feet away from the prison. The 
contrast was in favor of the prisoners. 
And the smell from the big kitchen beat 
any whiff that I got from a neighboring 
dinner pail. 

On the square, now, do the bars keep 
people in or out? Is a prisoner in his 
right mind when he tries to escape? 
What is there for him outside? 

Two years ago the trustees, in their 
report, called attention to the unsanitary 
condition of the cell house where the 
prisoners sleep, and the conditions have 
not yet been remedied. There is no 
sewer connection with the cells, and the 
accommodations are a degree better than 
those enjoyed by savages. The foul 
condftions are a disgrace, yet where in 
any city is a laboring men’s district of 
which about the same may not’ be said? 
With this exception, the air of cleanli- 
ness about the place contrasts favorably 
with the surroundings of the average 
workingman, and especially in the case 
of company-owned houses. 

Of course the men themselves have to 
take the time to keep the premises clean, 
sweet and wholesome. This would be 
inconsistent with “dividends” in the or- 
dinary corporation shop where “free” 
workingmen labor. 

As might be expected, owing to care 
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and proper safety arrangements, acci- 
dents here are few. In four years not 
one man out of an average of 1,200 died 
as the result of an accident. I have not 
the statistics of accidents and deaths at 
the plants of the Illinois Steel Company. 
Nobody has; even the police department, 
cannot get them. The penitentiary cer- 
tainly is not worse in this respect than 
the steel works. And besides, when a 
man does get hurt in prison, his sup- 
port does not stop and he does not run 
up a medical and hospital bill. 

To be sure, prisoners do have their 
freedom restricted. They cannot come 
and go as they please—or rather, to be 
more accurate, they cannot go. But a 
man who comes in here for say five 
years, has a dead sure thing. In this 
respect he has the call on his friends 
outside, for where in this republic of 
independent citizens is there a man who 
works for a boss and is able to say he 
has a sure thing? The man, I mean. 

Ah, but the prisoner is separated from 
home and friends for a time, you say. 
Yes, but isn’t that indictment returned 
as a true bill against our present boasted 
industrial system? What but separation 
from wife and children is left to a man 
out of work? And not for a time mere- 
ly, but possibly forever. 

They do work hard in the penitentiary, 
I admit. In that respect the pen is al- 
most as bad as the sweatshop. When 
the prisoner’s allotted average task is 
finished he may rest, I understand. But 
he must turn his back to visitors pass- 
ing through, so as not to see them. If 
he should catch a glimpse of some hu- 
man being who, by right, ought to 
change places with him—well, I don’t 
know just what awful thing would hap- 
pen. 

I do not know whether the prisoners 
appreciated our intrusion on their pri- 
vacy. I do not think they did. If so, 
they showed better taste than those rich 
people whose most private apartments 
and belongings are paraded in print and 
picture before the public every day. 

I have heard that there is a peculiar 


hangdog look that characterizes the ap- 
pearance of men who have been through 
the pen. Well, it only goes to prove 
that all the reforming influences at work 
in the state colony are unable to eman- 
cipate a man from that cringing habit 
and attitude so common to those who 
work for a boss. I saw nothing at Joliet 
worse than the bowing, scraping, shrink- 
ing, hat-in-hand, if-you-please-sir air 
that prevails outside. In fact, in one 
instance I observed a foreman explain- 
ing to a prisoner something about his 
work,. and the smiles on the faces of 
both convinced me that there was a cor- 
diality and sympathy there which could 
exist only between good people. And 
when a prisoner does steal a glance from 
under his eyebrows he does it so natur- 
ally that he must have brought the habit 
with him to Joliet or else he came here 
when very young, and contracted it by 
example. 

True, you cannot go into a peniten- 
tiary and gossip at will with the “men.” 
But how do the signs read around shops 
where the ideal free workingman is 
most in evidence? “Visitors not admit- 
ted. Go to the office.” 

How do these men happen to be here? 
I have taken the trouble to look into 
their antecedents somewhat, and the re- 
sult is startling. It shows the stupen- 
dous effect of environment on character. 

Lack of religious training, some may 
say, is responsible for their presence 
here. The statistics show that 93 per 
cent of all the inmates have religious 
belief or have had religious training or 
surroundings; 7 per cent not. If the 
figures were the other way—whew, 
what a moral they would point! Do 
these figures, taken in connection with 
the preponderance of inmates who for- 
merly had been engaged at the rougher 
grades of labor, explain why intelligent 
workingmen so largely keep away from 
the churches? 

Most of the prisoners belong to what 
is called the laboring class. The largest 
proportion of them have done what is 
called the servile or lower or rougher 
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kinds of work. The 1,200 inmates are 
classified as follows in regard to former 
occupations: Laborers 304, teamsters 
79, cooks 54, waiters 51, housework 43, 
and so on, the number generally de- 
creasing as the desirability of the occu- 
pation increases, until we have 3 bank- 
ers and brokers, 3. saloonkeepers, 2 
teachers, 1 jeweler and 1 watchmaker. 

This disposes, too, of the slander that 
laziness leads to crime. A man must 
have leisure to be lazy. These men gen- 
erally had no time to be lazy. And if 
you were to see the men working in 
the cooper shop, where they get paid for 
overtime, you would instantly abandon 
the theory of the connection between 
crime and laziness. But until a person 
sees some of these truths in the original 
package, any old lie will do for a theory 
to salve the conscience of the wilfully 
ignorant. 

Remember, a man out of work is out 
of food. Of course, on the theory that 
it is easier to work than to steal, I freely 
admit that the majority of men betray 
signs of laziness. One man may go 
a long while without replenishing his 
wardrobe, but as to food it is different. 
When you get the combination of a man 
plus stomach and minus food, then you 
can understand what Buckle meant by 
that profound statement that crime va- 
ries directly as the price of food. If 
you don’t believe the direct form of 
statement take it conversely. Men with 
full stomachs do not steal food, do they? 
People don’t steal coal in July and Au- 
gust, do they, or ice in January? Bank- 
ers do not hold up men on the street, do 
they?—on the street, understand. It is 
one thing to take the money out of your 
pocket and quite another to take the 
house from over your head. 

Crime has almost as exact a mathe- 
matical basis as the so-called science of 
life insurance. You do not know just 
which man will die or commit crime, 
but you know that a certain number will 
do one and a certain number the other. 
Drop an old pocketbook; if full, it will 
disappear; if empty, not. 


When we find that it cosis 45 cents a 
day to keep prisoners at wholesale under 
reasonable circumstances, what must we 
conclude as to the standard of living 
and temptation to crime of the average 
workingman with a family of five to be 
supported at retail, calling for a wage of 
$2.25 a day to put him on a par with 
convicts? The average free working- 
man does not have as good a living as 
the average prisoner. 

When I was a boy I witnessed a pup- 
pet show. How lifelike the little figures 
seemed. It never dawned on me that 
there was a man behind pulling the 
strings. Society is the agent that pulls 
each of us by strings. Of course the 
puppet does not know that it is being 
manipulated. 

And remember that our institutions 
are organized for the purpose, or at 
least have the effect, of discriminating 
against the poor. If a poor devil is ar- 
rested on suspicion, away with him to 
the police sweat-box. If a rich man is 
arrested, kindly take him into the 
judge’s chambers. 

And then expect prisoners to go into 
ecstacies over books from the prison 
library which widen instead of destroy 
the gulf between rich and poor, and 
which inculcate a patriotic love of the 
institutions that make criminals! It is 
a serious question in my mind whether 
the destruction of every court-house and 
prison would not be followed by a de- 
crease in crime. 

When, a few years ago, a burglar stole 
my pocketbook and took some food from 
the cooler, I was very indignant. Really, 
hadn’t I, as an upholder of the present 
system, invited him to my _ house? 
Should I not have given him my coat 
also? Probably he would not have ac- 
cepted it—the night was too warm; he 
was hungry, not cold. 

The criminal is a feeble imitator. 
Why not abolish the example? The or- 
dinary criminal wants something for 
nothing; society, in the case of the busi- 
ness man, calls it profit. Let us tear 
up the common root. 


A Gry from the Ghetto 


FROM THE YIDDISH OF MORRIS ROSENFELD 


The roaring of the wheels has filled my 
ears, 
The clashing and the clamor shut me 
in; 
Myself, my soul, in chaos disappears, 
I cannot think or feel amid the din. 
Toiling and toiling and toiling—endless 
toil. 
For whom? For what? Why should 
the work be done? 
I do not ask, or know. I only toil. 
I work until the day and night are 
one. 


The clock above me ticks away the day. 
Its hands are spinning, spinning, like 
the wheels. 
It cannot sleep or for a moment stay. 
It is a thing like me, and does not 
feel. 
It throbs as tho’ my heart were beating 
there— 
A heart? My heart? I know not 
what it means. 
The clock ticks, and below I strive and 
stare. 
And so we lose the hour. We are ma- 
chines. 


Noon calls a truce, an ending to the 


sound, 
As if a battle had one moment 
stayed— 
A bloody field! The dead lie all 
around; 
Their wounds cry out until I grow 
afraid. 
It comes—the signal! See, the dead 
men rise, 
They fight again, amid the roar they 
fight. 
Blindly, and knowing not for whom, or 
why, 


They fight, they fall, they sink into 
the night. 


Small Girls Wanted 


WILLIAM THURSTON BROWN 


Some time ago, walking along one of 
our business streets, I saw here and 
there in the windows of massive build- 
ings this sign: “Small girls wanted.” I 
have not been able to get that sign out 
of my mind since. And I want you to 
think with me what it means. Anti- 
quities may have a charm for many of 
us, but there are things right about us 
that are worth seeing. Possibly all the 
land-marks of barbarism are not in for- 
eign countries. Some of them may be 
quite near and quite common. 

There is nothing unusual about this 
sign. It will be found in every city of 
any size in this country. And the peo- 
ple who wrote this sign or who had it 
written and hung in these windows are 
just the average people who make up 
our world, many of them religious peo- 
ple, respectable, devout, the pillars of 
church and society. 

That sign is a symbol of our civiliza- 
tion. It is all embodied in that sign, 
just as the whole moral significance of 
the Egyptian civilization was embodied 
in the pyramids, the Roman in its Coli- 
seum, that of the South in its slave- 
markets. 

If you ask me what that sign meant 
to the one who made it or had it made 
—just why any one to-day should dis- 
play in a public place the advertisement: 
“Small girls wanted,” I think I can tell 
you. Of course it has no ethical mean- 
ing. It is no ethical or moral or reli- 
gious motive that accounts for that sign. 
Ethics did not put it there, nor religion 
nor morality. In a sense, it is a dis- 
tinctly unethical motive that accounts 
for it. There is a good reason why the 


sign should say: “Small girls wanted” 
rather than “young girls wanted.” When 
men advertise thus for small girls, what 
they really want is young girls. In 
other words, the sign is an untruth on 
its face. They want young girls, and 
they say “small girls” in order not to 
seem to violate a law of the state which 
was passed for the purpose of fixing an 
age limit for child-labor. 

Here are two conflicting forces in our 
social body. On the one side, the neces-. 
sities of the profit system. On the other, 
the somewhat feeble assertion of a pub- 
lic conscience. The necessities of the 
profit, system call for cheap labor. The 
public conscience calls for an educated 
citizenship and possibly a_ healthful 
motherhood. On the one side is the 
voice that speaks every hour of the day 
and every day in the year: “We must 
have wealth. We must have accumu- 
lation of private gain.” On the other 
side is a much more feeble voice that 
says: “Our children ought to be taught 
something. They ought not to grow up 
in complete ignorance.” 

These two voices clash. They do not 
agree. They do not say the same thing. 
They say opposite things. One of them 
represents a moral void—the utter ab- 
sence of conscience. The other repre- 
sents at least the glimmerings of moral 
sense. To commercialism a child, a man, 
or a woman means exactly the same as 
wood or iron or any commodity that can 
be converted into exchange value. To 
the dawning moral or social sense a 
child represents something more than a 
clod of earth. So, public conscience 
says: “These children of our cities and 
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towns shall go to school until they are 
fourteen. They shall not become food 
for the commercial tiger until they have 
reached the age of fourteen. They shall 
not be thrown into the hopper of the 
profit mill to be ground into dollars un- 
til they have had at least a few years in 
the public schools. They shall not be 
pressed between the rollers of the capi- 
talistic machinery that squeezes money 
out of human life, until they bave had 
just a little opportunity to discover that 
life ought to hold something better for 
human beings; until their minds have 
been a little awakened and they have 
had a chance to become enamoured of 
the beauties of the world they live in 
—beauties which all their after indus- 
trial life will deny them.” 

On the other hand, the commercial 
machine is saying: “We must have 
these children. The younger we can 
get them the better we are suited. If 
they are young, they do not need so 
much to eat and wear, and they can do 
what we want just as well as men and 
women; sometimes better. We can 
make more out of them. We want them 
young. We know that the necessities 
of this hand-to-mouth existence force 
thousands of families to send us their 
children before they are fourteen. We 
know that under the spur of hunger 
and want fathers and mothers will lie 
about their children’s ages, and it is very 
easy to deceive even the best of men 
to-day, because so many children are 
dwarfed and stunted by the life to which 
they or their parents are forced. Be- 
sides, a workingman is old at forty. 
That is the dead line. So, we have only 
to say: ‘Small children wanted,’ and we 
shall get young children and cheap labor 
and larger profits.” 


If the owners of these factories and 
shops and mines and railroads saw that 
this sign was to mean for their own 
sons and daughters the very worst that 
it means for somebody’s sons and 
daughters, I cannot help thinking it 
would make some difference. And so 
long as it is true that these thousands 


of men and women can contemplate 
with unconcern the operation of a sys- 
tem into which they would rather die 
than have their own children go on the 
same terms with all the rest, you must 
forgive me for saying they do not know 
one accent of the teaching of Jesus, they 
have not drawn one breath of the moral 
atmosphere he breathed. For them to 
talk to me of their interest in a vital 
religion is but to deepen my abhorrence 
for the moral hideousness into which 
their souls have been warped. 


But there is a more serious aspect of 
the matter than this. I am _ thinking 
what it must mean to this great army 
of boys and girls. I wonder how many 
men and women, how many clergymen 
and church members and _ stockholders, 
think what it means to these small girls 
and. boys. I wonder whether our preach- 
ers of religion, this army of people who 
think they have been ordained to bring 
salvation to their fellow creatures, these 
teachers in theological seminaries, these 
young men who go out into various 
parts of the country to draw salaries 
as pastors or ministers,—I wonder if 
they have at all weighed this vast fact. 
Here are small girls and boys—a large 
army of them. That is what we all 
were once. And what we now are is 
the result of what we found the world 
to be. These small girls and boys did 
not ask to come into the world. They 
had no fore-knowledge of what it was 
to be or of what it was to make them. 
They had nothing. They were nothing; 
except possibilities. Religion declares 
that they represent the highest conceiv- 
able possibilities. Love thinks so. Ex- 
perience and reflection add their testi- 
mony, and there is a pretty general be- 
lief that human possibilities are beyond 
estimate. 


Can you think what it means to them, 
to their lives, to their characters, to 
their hopes and aspirations? Most of 
them, even though coming into rags 
and poverty, did not know it at first. 
They did not see the rags nor feel the 
poverty. They saw a mother’s face. 
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They felt a mother’s kiss on their lips 
—the rapture of it. They felt about 
them her strong arms. They nestled 
against her soft bosom. They felt with 
her a deep and abiding joy, a sweet 
content. And that divine thing over- 
shadowed them. The path of childhood 
was a sunny path, for above it all the 
while was the sure light of motherhood. 

But that does not always last, and 
before life has ceased to lean upon and 
love and long for that mother-love and 
mother care into which it was born it 
finds itself face to face with this sign: 
“Small girls wanted.” It does not have 
to go out on the street to see that sign. 
It hangs in the poorly-furnished home. 
It is written on the faces of father and 
mother. It is displayed on the bare din- 
ner table. It appears everywhere they 
look. Life for the millions leads to that 
sign. They cannot avoid it. There has 
not yet been found any way around it. 
There it is right across the path. What 
does it mean to these lives yet un- 
formed? What will they find back of 
that sign? What will these massive 
buildings and businesses do for these 
children? Are they where a higher edu- 
cation is to be gained? Do they mean 
symmetry, health, moral beauty, the 
blossom of truth and worth? 

Let me make myself perfectly clear. 
Let.us look at this fact of our industrial 
system from two or three points of view. 
First, then, from the standpoint of re- 
ligion. What is the standpoint of re- 
ligion? What does religion stand for? 
What does it aim to do? Suppose we 
say that the aim of religion and of all 
religious agencies is to arouse and culti- 
vate in the individual a sense of God— 
not just a belief that there is such a 
being, but a sense of such a being. And 
what would it mean to have a sense or 
consciousness of God? Would it not 
mean above all else a sense of an in- 
finite Goodness? Must not this sense 
of God which aims to evoke and foster 
in the souls of men and women a sense 
of love and justice have just such a 
deeply ethical quality as that? Surely it 


must. There can be no such thing as a 
sense of God which has not ethical qual- 
ity. 

But if religion wants to produce in 
men’s minds the sense of an Infinite 
Goodness, the consciousness of a Divine 
Fatherhood, it must involve a sense of 
the infinite worth of life. If it is ever 
possible for me to feel myself a son of 
God, an offspring of Infinite Goodness, 
I shall inevitably have a sense of the 
worth of my life. If anything prevents 
me from having a sense of the infinite 
worth of my life, that same thing utterly 
forbids my having any sense of an in- 
finite devil, unless it has ethical quality. 
And ethical quality it cannot have un- 
less such quality is given to it by the 
forces of the world I live in—this hu- 
man world of industry—unless these 
forces create that quality. 

What chances have the millions of hu- 
man beings who to-day are treated from 
early childhood only as the raw material 
out of which profits are to be wrung 
to get any sense of the worth of life? 
Is it possible for this vast army whose 
pathway takes them into these places 
where “small girls are wanted,” there to 
become nothing under heaven but cogs 
and pulleys and wheels and levers in 
the commercial machinery—is it pos- 
sible for them ever to gain a sense of 
the infinite worth of life? Is it pos- 
sible, then, for them to ever get any 
such thing as God? Are they not bound 
to be impressed with the idea that life 
is really of little worth? Is not that 
sure to be the overwhelming impression 
which their industrial life makes? And 
is it not also borne out by the facts in 
the case that the impressions of their 
industrial experience overbalance all 
others and are decisive for the mass of 
men and women? In the cotton facto- 
ries of the South children are working 
twelve hours for ten cents and their 
fathers receive only forty. And the same 
principle holds true all over the country 
in all branches of industry. Must not 
these children become more animal than 
human? And does it not seem as if the 
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energies of these churches were being 
misdirected? Does it not seem as if the 
real purpose of religion could be ful- 
filled only by a radical and revolution- 
ary change in the nature of the indus- 
trial system? Does not the very sur- 
vival of anything worth calling religion 
on earth—the maintenance of the 
thought of a good God—depend whether 
the whole industrial machinery is to be 
utilized to the end of impressing boys 
and girls and men and women with a 
sense of the supreme worth of life? 

But laying aside all thought of relig- 
ion and looking at the matter simply 
from the standpoint of happiness, of 
contentment, of character, of making life 
tolerable, are we not face to face with 
the same problem? I take it that the 
desire for happiness is a natural and 
universal desire. To the pioneers of 
democracy “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness” seemed the three things of 
greatest importance. For the purpose of 
realizing these governments are formed, 
so we are taught. At all events, this 
is the only justification of government. 

But happiness is a social thing. It 
cannot exist side by side with misery. 
It depends upon social security. Neither 
life nor liberty nor happiness can be se- 
cured unless the foundation of social 
peace and permanence are laid. No sort 
of social order that makes life seem 
cheap, that fails to impress men and 
women with the sense of its great worth, 
tends to permanence or security. We 
create the very forces that are bound to 
overthrow and destroy. social order 
when we foster a generation of human 
beings that must inevitably lack the 
sense of human worth. An industrial 
system that rests on injustice is only 
manufacturing social and political dyna- 
mite with which to shatter in pieces the 
whole structure of society. 

Our industrialism, as it exists to-day, 
is serving notice on us that our boasted 
social and political institutions have 
neither safety nor permanence. The peo- 
ple do not rule. The people do not de- 
termine their own destiny. It is rather 


the unethical, soulless demands of the 
industrial machine that rules and deter- 
mines human destiny. That machine is 
saying to men and women and children: 
“Human life is cheap. It is about the 
cheapest thing there is. It is cheaper 
than factories, cheaper than railroads, 
or food or bonds, or any commodity you 
can mention. And because life is cheap, 
all the hope and aspiration and desires 
that life begets are cheap. The world 
with which you have to do cares nothing 
about them. Industry affords no room 
for the fulfillment of these hopes or 
the expression of these aspirations. It 
stands only for profits. All it cares for 
you is what it can get out of you in the 
shape of profit. That is the only signifi- 
cance you have. Industrialism will 
squeeze all the life out of you, and 
throw away the withered peel.” 


Here is the exact meaning of modern 
industrialism. It is the supremely de- 
moralizing force of civilization. It has 
no soul, no morals, no ethics. The char- 
acter of the men who may at any given 
time be behind it does not affect the 
thing itself in the least. The forces of 
industry are natural forces—precisely 
the same forces of nature that make the 
tiger, the lion, the wolf, the hyena, 
beasts of prey—the same forces of na- 
ture that turn peaceful rivers into de- 
vastating torrents of death and ruin. 
Modern industrialism is a beast of prey 
and will remain so until it is tamed, 
domesticated, socialized. It is a raging 
torrent of moral and physical devasta- 
tion, and we shall be at its mercy for- 
ever if we rely upon the efforts of in- 
dividuals to temper its fury. Only so- 
ciety itself, only all the people acting to- 
gether, can harness this natural force 
and make it subservient to the highest 
interests of all. 

Here is the point of attack if any 
change for the better is to be effected. 
The efforts of churches and theological 
seminaries and charity organizations, the 
alleged gifts of our Rockefellers and 
Carnegies, the building of libraries and 
founding of universities or the establish- 
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ment of University scholarships, as in 
the case of the late Cecil Rhodes, are 
practically a waste of energy. They are 
very much like trying to bail out a boat 
with a sieve. They do not touch the 
cause of the disease. Our churches are 
engaged in a task which would be amus- 
ing, if it were not so full of tragedy. 
They are engaged in a fruitless competi- 
tion. They cannot compete with mod- 
ern industrialism. They are saying to 
men and women and boys and girls: 

“God loves you and wants to save 
you—in the sweet bye and bye. You 
have an immortal soul and you are go- 
ing to live forever, if you believe what 
we say and do what we tell you. Come 
to Jesus and be saved.” 

But industrialism gets a good deal 
closer to boys and girls and men and 
women. It is talking to them every day 
in the week, and it uses language easy 
to understand. It does not talk about a 
“sweet bye and bye.” It doesn’t know 
anything more about that than churches 
do. But it does talk about what is. And 
it tells these men and women and chil- 
dren so plainly that they do not fail to 
understand it that the forces which ai. 
omnipotent here on the earth do not 
care anything about human life except 
to exploit it. It does not know anything 
about immortal soul. In fact, it does 
not care whether there is such a thing 
as a soul. Soul isn’t what it is looking 
for. There is no market for souls. 
There is a market for bodies. And it 
informs men and women and children 
that their bodies must be handed over 
to the industrial machine. And when 
it hangs out its sign, “Small Girls 
Wanted,” it does not mean exactly what 
the churches mean when by the lips of 
their priests and ministers they say: 
“Come to Jesus.” 

Mr. Rockefeller has given about ten 
millions of dollars which he never 
earned to establish Chicago University, 
but there is probably not a dozen fami- 
lies out of the fourteen thousand em- 
ployees of the Standard Oil Company 
that can afford to send a son or daugh- 


ter to that institution. And there are 
comparatively few of the users of this 
oil—the consumers whose tribute helps 
to create Mr. Rockefelle’s millions—who 
can avail themselves of that institution. 
It is not at all certain that they would 
be greatly the gainers if they could. At 
least, it is not at all certain that they 
would learn within the walls of Chicago 
University anything that would help to 
hasten the one thing which needs most 
to be secured: the emancipation of the 
working class. 

Mr. Carnegie is exhibiting his great 
wisdom and philanthropy by scattering 
libraries with almost the same reckless 
profusion that wealthy men use to scat- 
ter pennies among the street urchins. 
And the scramble of our cities after 
these libraries has just about the same 
ethical quality that the scramble for 
pennies has. The money by means of 
which these libraries are being built, it 
should be remembered, was produced by 
the labor of men and women who were 
given no time to read themselves or to 
get an education, and these libraries 
are not likely to be patronized very 
largely by the people who most need 
enlightenment; the people who are cre- 
ating other millions for other Carnegies 
to repeat the same act of philanthropy 
—the people who at the close of 
their ten hours’ hard labor find them- 
selves in no condition to frequent libra- 
ries, or read books. If they are to have 
any benefit from libraries, they must 
have leisure. Mr. Carnegie is doing 
nothing to give leisure to the ranks 
of labor. 

It ought not to take us so long to find 
out that there is something better that 
our industrial system might mean for 
boys and girls and men and women, 
something that it must mean if this is 
to be a tolerable world. I maintain that 
every factory, mine, railroad, shop, 
store, foundry, farm, or other form of 
industrial life ought to be devoted to 
one purpose, and under anything worthy 
to be called a sane civilization they will 
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be. »And that purpose is the education 
of human life. 

I maintain that the only justification 
of industry is the education of human 
beings, the unfolding of their possibili- 
ties. That is precisely what every 
branch of industry should mean and 
can mean, and if there is any virtue left 
in men, that-is what it is going to mean. 
And the time is not so far off as many 
think. We need sound, strong, healthy, 
well-developed bodies. That need is just 
as sacred as any other that can be 
named. No church of any sort and no 
ecclesiastic ever enunciated a more sa- 
cred need than that. Gymnasiums to- 
day are confessions that our whole sys- 
tem is wrong. There is no good reason 
why the various industries should not 
do what gymnasiums now try to do. 
And they ought to do it a great deal 
better. It is incomparably more inter- 
esting to get one’s exercise in the pro- 
cess of doing something useful than in 
going mechanically through the various 
motions of a gymnasium. 

But we need also the symmetrical de- 
velopment of intellect. We are more 
than bodies. We are minds. We think. 
We aspire to know. We have a right 
to know. It is good for us to know and 
to know all that is to be known. Ig- 
norance is not a good thing. It is a 
misfortune. If a human being has any 
right at all, it is the right of knowledge. 
We have the right to see the world we 
live in, to know its meaning, to be con- 
scious of its use and beauty. That is 
a part of life. That is our inheritance 
as humans. 

But we are more than minds and bod- 
ies. We have at least the rudiments of 
a moral sense. We have some conscious- 
ness of ethical beauty and worth. It 
is our right to unfold within the at- 
mosphere and environment of a moral 
world. I maintain that it is a crime 
against the human soul that the occupa- 
tion at which one must be engaged more 


than half one’s waking hours should be 
one that violates our sense of justice 
and truth. Our modern industrialism 
absolutely forbids a man to be a man. 
It compels him to stifle conscience. It 
necessitates the sacrifice of that which is 
dearer than life. Indeed, it declares that 
a man shall not live at all, unless he will 
part with his manhood. And when he 
has become utterly incapable of doing 
anything, it pauperizes him and stamps 
out any remaining vestiges of manhood 
under the guise of charity. It is doing 
worse than that, for it is making men 
the objects of charity long before they 
are incapable of work. 

To-day we are trying to have a reli- 
gion without any ethics. And we are 
succeeding perfectly. We are saying 
prayers in our churches and singing 
hymns and going through various mo- 
tions the main value of which lie in 
their hypnotic effects. And we do not 
associate anything in all this round of 
religiousness with a single ethical idea. 

We may be sure that we shall have 
nothing ethical in our lives until we 
chauge their economic basis. Nothing 
is more certain than that the moral and 
ethical life of men is not being fed to- 
day. It is not being enriched. On the 
contrary, it is being smothered and with- 
ered and destroyed. And the reason is 
not that we are not capable of anything 
better, not at all that individuals cannot 
be found now as ever who have sym- 
pathy and affection. It is because we 
lack the means of expressing these 
nobler possibilities of our nature. 
Change the system, make it the servant 
instead of the master of men, make its 
purpose frankly the education of life, 
the expression of manhood and woman- 
hood, the culture of hope and faith and 
love and joy, and superstition will fade, 
ignorance will disappear, a sound mind 
in a sound body will be realized, and a 
new era in the evolution of man will 
begin. 


{In the August number of the International So 
that Socialism, according to the known rules of evolution, may be a failure. This anxiety seems to 
seize some of the best men, to whom I would respectfully submit the subjoined parable. Although 
I feel competent to treat the matter upon the basis of evolution, I abstain from such a course solely 


There stood in an oriental city, the 
name of which need not be mentioned, 
a large edifice wondrous to behold at 
a first glance, but full of defects upon 
closer scrutiny. We are told that the 
structure was begun before history took 
cognizance of man’s actions, and the 
presence of innumerable scaffolds, tem- 
porary braces and props gave evidence 
of the still unfinished condition of this 
marvelous building; and from present 
appearances the completion of the work, 
judging from the progress of the past, 
was a matter of conjecture; although it 
was safe to predict its completion in 
the not very distant future. It must be 
admitted that during the various stages 
of its erection the progress increased 
with each succeeding generation. This 
was due to the accumulation of ideas 
gained by the experiences of former me- 
chanics as well as by the continued in- 
troduction of new and more appropriate 
tools, some of which actually worked 
with more accuracy and with hundred- 
fold greater speed than the best artisans 
of former times. But as any creation 
of human hands is subjected to all the 
destructive elements of nature, it was 
but natural that the building began to 
show signs of decay even in its earlier 
days and ever and anon repairs were 
necessary. Sometimes the damage done 
was of such magnitude that it threat- 
ened to fall together in one great mass 
of inextricable building debris, and only 
the quick, determined and concerted ac- 
tion of the people prevented the im- 
pending catastrophe. Great delays were 
occasioned by disputes arising among 


The Ever Old and New House 


BY FREDERICK KRAFFT 


cialist Review, Jack London expresses the fear 


because Socialist literature has treated this subject most voluminously and thoroughly.— F. K j 


the architects, the foremen, and even 
among the workmen themselves. In the 
earlier periods a few, good for nothing 
rogues, spread the rumor that such a 
work is displeasing to this or that Deity 
of their own invention, and they suc- 
ceeded in their dastardly purpose to cast 
fear and doubt into the ranks of the 
more timid ones. The effect of these 
teachings can only be surmised. Not 
only did they create dissensions so that 
some of them, and they were, sad to 
say, in the majority, began to demolish 
the building; but they likewise turned 
with blind frenzy upon any one who 
tried to reason with them or to prevent 
them from accomplishing their purpose. 
When the force of their fanaticism had 
spent itself the work was resumed with 
more or less interruption; but even to 
the present day the doctrines dissemi- 
nated by the first—well, let us style 
them by their self-chosen title, men of 
God, still divide the workers into so 
and so, many different, antagonistic 
groups. Of late large crevices have 
been detected in some of the most im- 
portant parts of the foundation, together 
with a general sagging of the entire 
building. One of the main girders sud- 
denly snapped asunder, carrying two 
floors situated immediately above it, 
into the cellar below. This accident 
threatens the existence of this immense 
mass of stone, iron and wood. Help- 
lessness is depicted upon the faces of 
even the most resolute, but despite this 
the greater portion of the people roam 
and work about the many chambers, 
halls and lobbies, as though nothing but 
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a piece of plaster had dropped from one 
of the rooms. The wise men of the town 
shook their heads and predicted a ter- 
rible catastrophe, while the indifferent 
mass laughed at their fears. A few pru- 
dent ones, however, forthwith con- 
structed supports upon about the same 
plans as thei: ancestor’s, using only 
different materials, and evidently suc- 
ceeded in rendering the building safe, at 
least in the eyes of the superficial ob- 
servers. 

One day a passing stranger stopped in 
amazement before this patchwork of 
centuries. He questioned the citizens 
and obtained the knowledge already pos- 
sessed by the reader. He was deeply 
impressed with what he saw and heard 
and musingly passed on to a neighbor- 
ing grove. Weighing the entire matter 
in his mind he wondered why these silly 
people did not proceed to tear down the 
partly finished and insecure building. He 
determined to learn whether any one 
had suggested such a step and found out 
to his astonishment that such a proposi- 
tion had been offered from time to time, 
but that the dissenting factions had pre- 
vented such a step, considering it sac- 
rilege, while others, unprejudiced by any 
religious considerations, prophesied a 
like fate for any new building. 

The stranger proposed a plan, prom- 
ising a far better house, but they would 
not listen. After many years some of 
the scoffers thought more seriously of 
the stranger’s suggestion, especially as 
the latest patchwork had proven as in- 
effective as former methods, while the 
building was now falling fast to pieces 
and was well nigh uninhabitable. They 
in turn agitated among their friends 
and the desire for a new building over- 
shadowed all other questions. At times 
one or more of them applied the crow- 
bar with excellent results, but strange 
to say, a few paused in the midst of 
their work to remark that perhaps pos- 


terity might object to the new building, 
or perhaps might be unfit to enjoy it, 
or even refuse to dwell in it. Already 
others became imbued with this idea 
and not a few dropped their tools, dis- 
heartened. Happily the stranger chanced 
to see this relaxation of spirit and he 
called out: “Why do you falter? Are 
you not certain that the old building is 
worthless, and must you not build a 
new one for yourselves at once?” “Yes,” 
they replied in unison. “Then proceed 
with your work, provide a home for 
yourselves and your children and if fu- 
ture people are dissatisfied with your 
work nothing will prevent them from 
building a place of abode suitable to 
THEIR wants.” A mighty shout of ap- 
proval rent the air and the Socialists, 
this was the name of the people, went 
to work with renewed vigor. 


Be Strong 
By Maltbie D. Babcock 


We are not here to play, to dream, to 
drift, 

We have hard work to do, and loads to 
lift. 

Shun not the struggle; 
God’s gift. 


faces thaeeis 


Be strong! 
Say not the days are evil—Who’s to 
blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce—O 
shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in 
God’s name. 


Be strong:! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the 
wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day, how 
long. 
Faint not, fight on! To-morrow comes 
the song. 


She had risen at five, although she 
had gone to bed at two o’clock. A 
tired expression was on her prematurely 
faded face. But a smile flitted over it 
as she dusted a large bookcase filled 
with cheap popular editions of learned 
authors—and then old Goethe’s picture, 


a Mercury and a Venus. Opposite, on 
the wall, were some seventy-five cent 
etchings of Boecklin’s “Island of the 
Dead” and “The Fire-worshippers.” 

“Children resemble their parents. It 
has come down to him through genera- 
tions—this enjoyment of learning—this 
struggle for light! What a pity he can’t 
study! Is it really impossible?” She 
sighed, and, with a last look at those 
little treasures, went out of her son’s 
small room that had only one window 
from which nothing but a high brick 
wall could be seen. Oh that brick wall, 
how she hated it, for it shut off the 
view of an old garden! 

Going into the kitchen, she prepared 
a simple mid-day meal which her son 
would have to eat alone when he came 
back at noon, because she got home as 
late as seven. Then she left the house. 

Since her husvand’s death she had 
been the private secretary of a rich man 
who did not pay too much for her 
knowledge of languages and her discre- 
tion. The time she had left, she em- 
ployed in literary work. Like those who 
suffer in silence and shun the sympathy 
of others, she kept away from the other 
tenants in the house; she was there- 
fore generally regarded as proud. 

Her hair had long ago turned gray 
with sorrow and anxiety; poverty with 
pitiless hand had engraved runes of sad- 
ness in her face, so that she seemed 
much older than she really was. Only 
her form still retained maidenly grace 


Always Discontented 
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and slenderness. She usually walked 
with light, elastic steps through noisy 
Friedrich street; to-day she had a lag- 
ging gait. No wonder! She had done 
the washing all alone and then copied a 
long article. 

“Well, little Mrs. Doktor, you're 
creeping along so! What’s the matter 
now? I thought you’d soon be rid of 
all your worries—with your good posi- 
tion !” 

Just at the entrance of the market, 
those words met her ears. 

“Go on ahead, Grete,” continued the 
speaker, “and don’t shake up the straw- 
berries so! Get an Old German cake 
at the bakery on the corner.” 

And again turning to the other: 
“Well, now, only tell me what you're 
doing,” puffed Lawyer Falk’s plump 
wife. “Just see how well you’re look- 
ing again, almost chic! And how do 
you ever manage to keep so slim! If I 
were only as slender as you are! But 
why do you creep along so to-day?” 

“T am unusually tired this morning, 
Mrs. Falk.” 

“Tired? But, good heavens, why? 
You live so quietly by yourself, free 
from wearisome social duties, no visit- 
ors trouble you, and besides you work 
sitting down! I’m surprised that it 
makes you tired! Only think of the 
poor shop-girls—how they’re to be pitied 
—they have to stand up all day! But 
you can sit! And in spite of your se- 
dentary occupation you keep so slender! 
If I only had the prescription!” 

“Work and worry,’ said the other, 
smiling sadly, “are brilliant means of 
keeping slender.” ~ 

“Oh, now, away with your bad jokes! 
It’s your disposition to be a little dis- 
contented, isn’t it? But think, just what 
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is it that you lack? Your boy—who 
doesn’t need it—everything flies into his 
head so fast! My Edgar told me yester- 
day that your son has won a prize 
again! But everything is topsy-turvey! 
You, who never have to go into society 
again, have a form like a girl of eight- 
een. Your boy, who can’t go to college, 
learns so easily—and Edgar, who must 
study law, finds it so hard! When one 
only thinks of it—” 

“Ves, you may be right, Mrs. Falk.” 

“Tsn’t it so? Now, good-bye, keep up 
your strength, my dear woman. Many 
a poor widow hasn’t so easy a life as 


you have! Just console yourself al- 
ways by thinking: ‘I work sitting 
down.’ Yes, yes! Contentment—con- 


tentment—that is true happiness!” 

The lawyer’s well-fed wife called a 
cab. The slender widow walked on. 

Going up the carpeted stairs in her 
employer’s house, she met a friend of 
her youthful days, who lived there on 
the second floor. 

She, also, noticed her tired gait. 

“Now, Clara, what’s the matter that 
you’re so tired already, early in the 
morning?” 

“T rose very early this morning, for I 


wanted ta have my washing out of the 
way before coming here.” 

“Yes, but you see it’s good luck that 
you have to do your own housework! 
You'd surely have the liver jcomplaint, 
with your sedentary occupation, if there 
weren’t that counteraction! But come 
to see me some time, Clara! That is, 
not this week, for we have visitors. Oh, 
I tell you, it’s a fuss and worry with 
the unreliable servants! And next week 
are the races and the yachting excur- 
sion. Well, I’ll write to you when I’m 
alone. Good bye, Clara, and keep your 
head up! There’s nothing gained by 
discontent!” 

The tired woman smiles and goes to 
her work. The head of the-firm rings. 
She hurries into her employer’s private 
office. 

“My good Mrs. Doktor, you’re look- 
ing so pale and tired out again! But 
I’ve so often told you not to work so 
much outside of office hours, it injures 
your health and your services. To say 
nothing of the fact that it’s really not 
pleasant to see, before one, a face so 
worn out and so evidently discontented ! 
But you must understand that, don’t 
you?” 


The Heirs of All the Earth 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


From street and square, from hill and 
glen, 
Of this vast world beyond my door, 
J hear the tread of marching men, 
The patient armies of the poor. 


The halo of the city’s lamps 
Hangs a vast torchlight in the arr, 

I watch it through the evening damps; 
The masters of the world are there. 


Not ermine clad, nor clothed in state, 
Their title deeds not yet made plain; 
But walking early, toiling late, 
The heirs of all the earth remain. 


Some day by laws as fixed and fair 
As guide the planets in their sweep, 
The children of each outcast heir 
The harvest fruits of time shall reap. 


The peasant’s brain shall yet be wise, 
The untamed pulse beat calm and still, 
The blind shall see, the lowly rise, 
And work in peace time’s wondrous 
will. 


Some day without a trumpet's call, 
This news shall o’er the earth be 
blown; 
The heritage comes back to all; 
The myriad monarchs take their own. 
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